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ABSTBACT 

This paper provides a comparative analysis of 
postsecondary opportunity programs in New York State for. 1973-197i». 
The programs reviewed are (1) Search for Education, Elevation and 
Knowledge (SEEK), (2) Educational Opportunity TProgram (EOP), and (3) 
Higher Education Opportunity Program (HEOP) . The College Discovery 
program is treated separately in the appendix. The majority of 
students participating in these programs come from large families 
with low incomes. As of 1974, about half of all the minority students 
in undergraduate education in the, state were in postsecondary 
opportunity programs, flore than Half of all opportunity students jwere 
"on track'* for graduation with their regularly-adoitted counterparts.. 
Thore were some prohlem's with the programs. Financial assistance yas 
never sufficient foi student needs. Management problems affected 
student performance. Thern was no consistent policy concerning 
academic performance standards. (Author/AH) 
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Introduction 

The State-sponsored postsecondary opportunity programs for disadvan- 
taged, students have grown, from their inception in I969-7O, to the point 
where more than 25 » 000 students participated in them during 1973-7^, the 
reporting year under review here« 

Times of fiscal stringency accentuate the importance of using educa- 
tional resources wisely. Disadvantaged students must be enabled to receive 
maxim^um benefits from the moneys allocated for these programs. 

. Thus, while the Regents reaffirm their support for the postsecondary 
opportunity programs and the equality of access to higher education they 
represent for so many, these comments'and recommendations must include those 
areas which continue to require improvement. *^ 

Certainly, there are msiny signs of success in the opportunity programs* 
The most notable example is the fact that as of 197^ more than half of all 
opportunity students were'^on^, track** for graduation with their regularly- 
admitted counterparts. These students entered higher education with academic 
deficiencies so severe that they w'otild not have been admitted under regular 
procedures; 

Still, problems were apparent in several areas. For example, financial 
assistance was never sufficient for student needs. Management problems at 
CUNY were manif es'iied, in SEEK and CD by such things, as unevenness of student 
performance-. (reflecting, a lack of consistent policy concerning academic 
performance standards) and in late or missing data. Information and responses 
from SEEK and the City University since they submitted these M973-7^ reports 
indicate a z*esponisiveness to Regents concerns and a willingness to bring 
about needed changes. 

Profile of Opportixnity Students 

During 1973--7^i opportunity programs provided substantial educational 
access for the "educationally and economically,** as well as socially, dis- - 
advantaged. The great majority of program students came from relatively large 
households with extremely low incomes, and sizable numbers received public 
assistance (see Table I). 
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Table I 



Opportunity Student Economic Profile (Per Cents) 





SEEK 


HEGP^ 


EOP 

State-Operated 


EOP 

Community Colleges 


College Discovery 


Below ^ 
$6,500^ 


78 


78 


73 


85 


8k ' 


Social Y 

Services 

Recipients 


29 


26 


10 


25 


32 . 


Five or 
More in 
Household 


32 


32 


32 


21 


33 



"^irst-time Btudents only, 
^our-year full-time programs only. 
•^Grose family income, 1972-73 



The severe academic disadvantages exhibited by all entering program 
students are shovm in Table II. SEEK takes a noticeably "higher risk'^ 
student than the other programs in terms of low high school average and 
lack of a diploma* 
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Table II 



Opportunity Student Academic Profile (Per Cents) 





SEEK 


2 

HEOP 


EOP 

St ate -Operated 


EOP 
Community 
Collef^es 


College 
Discovery 


High. School 
Average 


9/,...., 


.9,'_ 


£2 




... 5^ 


High School 
Average 

below 70 • . 


27 


lif . 




23 




Lower three 
quintiles of 
H.S. class 


3 




. 70 


88 


' 26^ 


Non-Academic 
Diploma 


3 


22 




30 




<3Eb 


9 


0 


10 


20 




No Diploma 


17 


. 15.- 


1 






SAT-Verbal 
below 379 


3 


61 


55 


70 




SAT-Math , . 
below 579^ - 


3 


52 


k^ 


6if 





X Entering freshmen only* 

^our;-year full-time programs only, 
^Not collected or not available 

State norm was 25% below 379. . 
%tate norm was 15% below 379. 

37*3^ of College Discovery student status in these categories was^listed as txnknown. 



The programs serve students from groups tiraditionally underrepre- " 
sented in higher ,2 due at ion (Table A-5)'and indirectly have become a 
major ^vehicle for the racial integration of the State's higher education 
system^^ As of 197^', about half of all the ethnic minority students in ' 
undergraduate education in the State were in opportunity programs. Inter- 
estingly, females Werfe in the majority in all programs, except those at, 
the SUM State-operated campuses. 



Table III 



Opportunity Student Demographic Profile (Per Cents) 





SEEK 


HEOP-^ 


EOP 

State-Operated 


.EOP 
GoBtaunity 

Colleges 


College 
Discovery 


Male 






?3 






Female 


2 








PP 


Age 21-25 




39 


33 


?2 . 


36 


Over 23 






18 


28 r 


12^ 


Black 


^? 


61 




■.--?7..... . 


52 


Spanish-' 
Surnamed 


29 




13 




36 , 


Oriental 


2 . 


2 


1 


2 . 


1 



Four-year full-time students only. 

'Does not include Queens and Medgar Evers Colleges. 

bnly applicants under 50 are eligible for SEEK ..3aid College Discovery. 
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Academic Progress • 

Interim- academic success measures .for college students are the ... . 
accumulative grade point average (GPA) and the rate of credit accumula- ; 
tion. At least 55 percent of the opportunity students had a GPA above 
2.0, the normal passing or "C" level (see Table IV). Of all the programs, 
HElOP and EOP four-year students ranked highest, with approximately 70 per- 
cent above 2.0. Additionally, at least half of all students were accumula- 
ting credits at a rate sufficient to graduate within five years from the 
time they enrolled in baccalaureate programs and three years in associate ; 
degree programs. The inconsistency of academic requirements on SEEK program 
campuses enabled some SEEK steudents to have much more flexibility inr^terms 
of- hours to be completed and/or number of semesters allowed to complete the, 
degree than did students in HEOP, EOP, and CD programs. 



Table IV 

Opportunity Student Academic Progress Profile 





SEEK. 


HEOP-"- 


— 1 

EOP 

State-Operated 


EOP 
Community 
Colleges 


College*' 
Discovery 


Percent with GPA 
Below 1.0'^ (D) 


23 


9 




17 


13 


Percent with GPA 
Above 2.0 (C) 




69 




61 


66 


Average Annual 
credits 
earned by: 
4th Semester 
students 


16 




23 ' * ■ ' 


30 


17 


8th semester 
students . 


22 


28^. 


23 






Percent 
"On track*' 


if 


86^ 


71^ . 


75^ 


6^^ 



Four-year full-time students only, 

^QMard graduation within ten semesters. 
^Toward graduation witHin six semesters. 
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Special! Pro j^am Services 

The opportu2U^,jy prograjne assist students direct^ pro- J 

vision of: 1) fin^cial aid which supplements moneys provid.^d by the 
State, federal government, institution^ student, ajid f^ly tihrou^ grants, 
loans, « and wprk; and 2) supj)ortiye academic services, fypic^^y comprising 
special remedial an^d deyelppmental academic pour^Bjsy/jrkj counseling, and 
tutoring. 

In all of the programs, thie total ayaila^?,.e ^ingpcial jassi stance did 
not offset the col^egergoing posts to the 3t^cL^t* Etve^i Jl^th the opportiinity 
program direct grants, jstucjlents had t9 firia;pce average ".cp.st of .^63^-— 
$1,6^4 annually (see Tabje V), " - V 



Table V 



Opportunity Student FipL^uicijal Aid ^"mmry- 



2 • - 


SEEK 


" HEOP 
FourrYear 


m ■ 

§tai:.er.Oper,atecl 


(CworYear 


EOF 
Coipunity 
Goiie^es 


TOTAL .financial aid'*^ 
Grants^ . 
Loans 

Work 




2,898 


■ 71 


'1^311 

-58 . 

57 


: 

i8;3 


Opportunity Prbgraiff ' 
grant-^ 


520 


. , < 


1,1^2 


611 


857 


Unmet need' 




1,286 


^ 


1,6'fif^ 


■ 1,27> 



College Discovery datsi unavailable. 
2. Per student . 

3 Direct student aid, 
k 

Difference between total grant aid and total oosts. 
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Supportive academic services were utilized to offset the disparity 
between the opportunity students' educational tools and the performance 
. deraanded..at . the - college -level. While not every student required tutoring, 
those who utilized this service (primarily at the fre^^jjian level) showed 
relatively heavy usage, averaging 20-2^ hours per year* All student.3 re- 
ceived co\mseling services in personal, financial, psychological, academic, 
and career areas provided by program sources. The fact that remedial class- . 
work is more in evidence at SEEK than at HEOP may be attributed in part to 
the greater academic deficiencies of entering SEEK students and may help to 
account for their slower rate of credit accumulation* 



Table VI 



Opportunity Student Supportive Service Summary 



Hours "of ~~ \ ^ 


SEEK 


HEOP-^ 


EOP 

State-Operated _ 


EOP 
Coramunit-y 
■; Colleges 


College 


tutoring per 
enrolled 

student 


3 


11 


3 


3 


Discovery 
6 


Hours of tutoring 
per tutored student 




2k 


3 


3 


20 


Huuib uf OUOtiSbflllng 

per enrolled student 
Huui'fe ur ■I'HTimdi'Hi — 


22 


'26 


-10 


Ik 


9 


coursework per 
enrolled student^ 


93 


51 


, _ 3 


2 


. 3 









Four-^year full-time students only. 
'Per 36 weeks. . . 

^Not available for some sectors. . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

In regard to the programs at _the City and State Universities , the Regents make 

-the following general -recommendation^: ~ _^ — 

A. Timely and aaaurate aaaomting of opportunity program aativiUes is 
an obligation imposed on the publio universities by the legislation 
establishing the programs. It ia recommended that the administratoyf, 

_ Programs should take accce to devote the resoux>aes necessary 

to fulfill these responsibilities, including the reallooaUon of existing 
resoui'aes if necessary, 

ACTION TAKEN: Since the submittal of the reports commented 
, ; on here, the State University has demonstrated a willingness 

to improve its capabilities in this area. Its reports for 
7-1974-75 were submitted in a timelier and much more nearly com- 
plete fashion than those in the past. College Discovery plans 
and reports show considerable improvement over those submitted 
•in the 1973-74 period. SEEK has invested major resources in a 
new three-year plan which shows promise of improved admin-istrative 
procedures for that system during the 1975-78 period. 
S. A great many students in their junior and senior years in public uni- 
versity programs indicated indecision about their ultimate maj<pr. Jt 
is recommended that this unusual phenomenon be investigated to ascertain 
whether the data- gathering systems have failed to elicit this information, 
or whether students are not receiving proper counseling, or are in ^ome 
other hxiy being inadequately served. 
In regard to legislative action, the Regents make the following recommendation: 
C. Increasing access to postsecondary education for disadvantaged persons 

18 a State goal. It is recormended that a more nearly even-handed funding 
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pattern be established, so that (a) independent institutions are not 
required to contribute so much of their resources to program support, 
and (b) all disadvantaged students are required to bear approorimately 
the same financial responsibility for their om education. 



In regard to SEEK, the Regents here reiterate their RecoimendatT on s stemming 
from analysis of the 1973-74 SEEK General Plan. 

- 2. Information about techniques which lend themselves to a certain amount of 
standardization, such as diagnos'iic skills tests should be shared among 
appropHate personnel in the program. '''sEEK-~Central should act o-s the 
ooordinative mechanism in such endeavors. 

■ ACTION TAKEN: SEEK has informed the Department that the recom- 
^ ■ mendation is now being implemented. ' 
2. Regarding support for counselors, the funding model for campus allocations 
should be adjusted to take into account t^ie numbers of students at^ each 
level. As a rule,- first and second^smester students require more in- 
tensive counseling than students "in the mainstream," ' 
ACTION TAKEN: The funding model is under review as part of a 
more general review undertaken by a Task Force on SEEK in the 
City University. Its report and recormendations are now in the . ' 
hands of the City University Chancellor. -and the Department has ' ; 
been informed that refonns stemming- from the work of the Task 
Force. Regents recommendations, and a recently completed inde- ' V 
pendent audit will be implemented in the near future. 



3. Plaoement counselors and other ' apeoiqlists who are SEEK employees should. 
Within reason, restrict their pro fessiornl. activities to -the SEEK con^- 
stituency. The purpose of special programs legislation is not to .'-mb^ 
sidize college operations for the regularly admitted student body. ' 
ACTION TAKEN: The Task Force Report suggests tighter con- 
trols in 1:his are^. Meanwhile an admipistrative memprandum 
has -been circulated to^ll SEEK campus e^ clarifying obligatipns 
and expectations in this matter, 
f. Provision should be made at ep^ry campus for trqinin^^ at least in a 
minimal way^ of tutors of SEEK studerips. The tutpHng pvocess should 
be under control of the SEEK administration to ensure efficacy and 
accountability of tutqxf^. 
. The whole nature of SEEK oourse offeHngs should be reexamined with an 

eye to moving SEEK student, intc^reguLar cur^gr^ a, soon as possible, 
and in most cqse^ by thf end of the '^ond semester. A rule of reason 
suggms that no course above the first coUege Uvel--such qs the second 
semester of cpUege Englisfi-should fqll ur^fr the SEEK rubric. • ' 
What differentiates SEEK upper-level courses from pqrqllel cqtqlogue 
offerings is a smaller student claa^ size and q mpp0 sensitive approach 
■to the students and cux-riculum. Becqi^e the pptenticaWWfslMdents~ 
to benefit from such approqqhes iri no way differs from tliat of any ^ other - . 
group of sti^B, t}ie furiding of such servfces should bg from gen&rcO, 
University source^, and for as bx^oad q rqngg of studmt? as possible. 
ACTION TAKEN: This matter is d;iscussjed in detail in the T^sjc 
Force reports, with reconiniendations for m^jor ^c^^^^ Mean- 
while, all institutions with SEEK programs haye received com- 
munications from City University questipning all SEEK courses 



which might not fall i the enabling legislation. - ' 

Proof of income for purposes of detemininn r'^>?K eligibility or level 
of financial' aid awar-d should be mor ' fied, as in the 

word "copy" (of a 1040 form). 

Final determination of SEEK stipend levels should remain in the hands 
of appropriate financial uid officers, although always in consultation - 
with SEEK personnel wh&re necessary , 

ACTION TAKEN; All but one SEEK program now adhere to this 
recommendation. The independent audit report referred to 
above recommends uniform adoption of this policy. 
Retention standards at the individual campuses for SEEK students should 
be, if not uniform, at least unambiguous in indicating quantifiable thresh- 
olds beyond which, termination for academic failure will result. 
ACTION TAKEN: SEEK has responded affirmatively to this 
Recommendation and has informed the Department that future 
plans will reflect adoption of the policy. 
Given the vastness of the pool of eligibles, SEEK-Central should set an 
absolute maximum number of semesters of SEEK "entitlement"— five years 
is the standard at SUNY, in the private sector, and for BEOG, VA and 
TAP benefits— and all retention policies. ^should be structured to fall 
within t^t framework. . , , 

ACTION TAKEN: City University has proposed such an approach 
for all students at/the University, of which SEEK students 
would be a special subset. The system is expected to be in 
place for 1976-77. 

13 
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Speedy resolution of the "aoademio disadvantage" question^ including the 
promulgation of a compvehensiva workable definition^ is strongly urged. 
ACTION TAKEN: City University officials have informed the 
Department that new definitions were recently \. ed by the 
Board of Higher Education. The Department is iiting recep- 
tion of those definitions with a final version of the SEEK 
1975-76 General Plan. 
SEEK-Central is encouraged to continue its substantive efforts to provide 
greater coordination and leadership for all of the campus-based SEEK pro- 
grams. While difficult to achieve in a system as multi-faceted and divers 
as is cum, the achiitement of that objective will lead to enhanced pro- 
gram effectiveness and accountability. 

ACTION TAKEN: The direction of the new draft 1975-78 General 
Plan and the effort put forth in producing the Task Force 
report both indicate very strong movement in this direction. 
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Introduction 

In 1966, a state program was instituted to advance the cause of equality 
of educational opportunity in the City University of New York (CUNY). This 
program came to be kno.Ti as Search for Education. Elevation and Knowledge (SEEK) 
at the senior colleg^s^'of the City University, and College Discovery at the com- 
cy c^eges in New York City. A similar program (EOP) was extended later to 
some units of the State University of New York: CSUI^Y). In 1969, a comparable 
program waa initiated at private, colleges and mversities .under the ItLgher Ed- 
ucation Opportunity Program (HEOP). 

Sections 6^51 of the education law, as added by chapter 10?? of the laws of 
1969, which established the HEOP program, provided for statewide coordination ■'0? 
these opportunity programs rat CUNY, SUNY, and the private colleges and universities 
unSer the aegis of the Board, of Regents. $5 mllion was appropriated initially for 
implementing its provisions. Appropriations have grown over the years and for 
1973-7't totalled 'over million. ' 

Section 6k52, Par. 5.a. , directs that "the trustees of the State University 
and Board of Higher Education in the City of New Xork shall each furnish to the 
Regents, the Director of the Budget, and the Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, at least annually, a report ...of the operations of such EOP and SEEK 
programs*" 

Section ek32, Par.. 5.b., goes on to state that "The Regents shall review 
such reports and forward the same,.._along with their comments and recommendations 
to the Governor and the Legislature...." , • 

This dosaoment accompanies tho^. reports, and includes the "comments and 
recommendations" mandated. Additionally, an effort has been made to display 
and compare data from all the sectors (HEOP, SOP, .« and College Discovery) 
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where there are State-supported systems of postsecondary education for the dis- 
advantaged • , This constitutes the first attempt to display opportunity :gram 
data on a comparative basis. (Because the z oport from College Discovery wul. 
i-ecei ;d too late to be incorporated into the body of the analysis, this program 
is treated separately as Appendix B.) 
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Opportunity Program Enrollment, Retention and 
Graduation, 1973-7^ 
The State Legislature approved funds for the enrollment of almost 25,300 
opportunity students in 1973r7^i;-an increase of 6.9 percent over the previous 
year (Table l). With HEOP at-^no growth, the increases occurred_in the public 
sector programs; these exceeded 8.9 percent. All the sectors showed a slight 
degree of underenrollment in 1973-7^ (Table 2). For the first time, SEEK re- 
ported underenrollment", which, averaged 1.5 percent. 

Table 1 

Opportunity Program Growth, 1972-73 ' 
to 1973-7^ . 





Projected Enrollments 
in 

1972-r73 1973-7'+ 


Difference 


Percent 

Growth 

Rate 


SEEK 


8,500 


9,800 


:i;^oo 


15.3^ 


HEOP 


5,?00 


5,300 


0 ' 


0 


EOP 


9,860 


10,200 


3^+0 




totals: 


23,660 


25,300 


1,6^+0 


6.9^ • 



Enrollment projections are difficult to meet exactly. Underenrollment ror 
the year usually represents first-semester atirrition not completely made up by 
second-semester entrants (Table 3); also complicating the matter is the fact 
that none of the opportunity programs have a firm figure on the number of students 
authorized until final legislative and gubernatorial action has' taken place, 
usually in May. By that time, most admissions procedures have been completed. 
Many institutions are thus faced with difficulties in opportunity program ad- 
missions. These difiEiculties arise because many students previously recruited 
may have, in the interim, made other decisions and because (especially at the 



independent college campuses) compulsory" pre-freshman summer programs b-gin the 
first week in June. 



Table 2 





Projected 
Enmilraent 


Average 

Annual 

Enrollment 


Difference. 


Difference 


Percent 
Difference 
_ 1972-73 


SEEK 


9,800 . 


9638.5 


. (161.5)'' 


' -• (1.6^) 


5.69^ 


HEOP 


5,300 


5,137 


(163) 


'■ (3.2) > 


(1.5) 


EOP 


10,200 


9633.5 


(566.5) 


(5.6) 


(6.'f) 


TOTAL 


25,300 


2'f,^09 


(891) 


(3.5) 


(0.99) 



The size of the total pool of eligibles remain considerably larger than those 
served. The* Education Department estimates that ^0,000 high school graduates in 
New York State are eligible each year for the opportunity programs. 
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Table 3 

Comparison of Fall and Spring Enrollments, 1973-74 





Increase (or decrease) 
In Enrollments" 


Percent Change 


SEEK^ 


820 


' ^ Q 
y • u/D 


HEOP: 

Four-Year 


(70) 


(1.7) 


Two-Year 


31 




Part-Time 


39? 




EOF; 

S tat e-Op erated 


(180) 


(2:5) 


Community Colleges 


51 


2.0 


Net Sprinp: Increase 







^Headcount. 



Enrollment report does not include transfers within CUNY. 

"«■"'"■*•"■•"• "f.wV ^ 

V . ^ . 

. student enrollments were reported according to four possible sessions of 
attendance (Table h).' HEOP had the greatest percentage of students participating 
during the summer; winter sessions, generally, were parlTof a trimester or quarter 
arrangement. More than 2if percent of all opportunity students attended the summer 
session, while fewer than h.^ percent attended the. winter session. 
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Table k 
Enrollment by Term, 1973-7'f 




Stunmer Attendance as Per- 
cent of Fall Enrollment. 
V/inter Attendance as -Per- 
cent of Spring Enrollment. 



Does not include transfer among SEEK programs. 

Between semester retention for fall enrollees was 80 percent (Table 5). . 
^HEOP part-time and EOF community college programs had the lowest persistence 
rates, while HEOP four-year and two-year programs the highest,. The larger per- 
centage of students transferred out of HEOP part-time and EOP State-operated 
programs. Part-time programs are primarily designed to serve triose students who 
are in a transition between part-time and full-time study. Therefore, a high : 
number of yearly transfers is expected. 



Table 5 

Change in Enrollment of Opportunity, Students Who Attended the Fall Semester, 1973;- 
and Who Returned for the Spring Seniftster, I'^'jk 





Fall 
Jinrouees 


Eeturned for 
Spring 


Change in 
No; Sts. 


i 

Change 


Grads 
73-7'f 


1 

i Grads 


Out Trans. 
73-74 


Total Grads 
& Trans, 


•SEEK 




6,836 


1,567 


18.6^ 


kll_ 




82 


495 


m ■ 

: Four-', jar 


'^,189 


3,733 


■ >56 ' 


10.9 


?88 


14.2 


40 


628 


: , Two-Iear 


301 


258 


■ 'h5 ' 


Ik,) 


79 


25.0 


10 


89 ' 


Pait-Time 






■ 399 ' 


hU 


kk 


3.8 


' 98 


'i42''^"^"-'.' 


;|op ■ . 

.state Oper. 


7,200 


5,817 


1,383 


19.2 


763 


10.7 


134 


897 


■ Com, Colls. 


....2,5't9 


.1,689- 


860 




A'- 

198 


7.8 


48 


246 


TOTALS 


23,599 


18,888 


^,711 


20.0^ 


2,085 


8.7' 


4l2 


2,497 



"Graduates in 1973-74 as Percent of Fall-Spring mean. 
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The addition of almost 2,100 new graduates brings the total of opportunity 
student graduates to almost' 5iOOO (Tft.Lle 6). HBOP Four-Year and Two-Year programs 
exhibiteci the highest »^yield rate*' of graduates to students ever enrolled. Next 
to the Part-Time Programs, SEEK had the lowest percentage of graduates. Since 
opportunity programs were begun, more than 55»000 persons halve' participated at 
one time or another. Forty-eight percent of all opportimity students ever en- 
rolled have reasons other than graduation or transfer, 

■■ ■ " ■ ^ I.'. ■ \ . : : ■ : ^ 

; Table 6 

{ 

Total Graduates as a Percentage of Total Students 
Ever Enrolled in Opportunity Programs to 1973-?^ ' 





Number of 

Students 

Enrolled 


Nximber of 
Graduates 


Percent of 
Graduates to 
Enrollees 


SEEK 


18,536 


1,033 


5.6^ 


• HEOP 

Four Year 


9,222 


1,57^^ 


17.1 


Two Year 


872 


3'fl 


39.1^ 


Part-Time 


if, 083 


75 


1.8' 










EOF 

State Oper. 


16,025 


: l,if82 


9.2 


Comm. Colli 


. 6,812 


'f66 


6. if 










TOTALS 


55,550 


if, 971 


8.9 
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Tcbles 7 and 8 demonstn^te the distribution of enrolled students by three 
measures of class status and; arcaderaic progress: dsCe of e-try, rm^r sera- 
esters in college, and crsdi '-5 sccumulatec ui^rcrj^ riie degrse. 

The. clustering of EEi .specially SEEK art r.iii^ts toward the ibegimiing 
the scales indicates ( i. h attrition, requiring large freshmar lasses 
■0 maintain total enrallm. i i2) growth in the total prograni; and especiaO^- 

SEEK, a lower rate of ^^^t.t accumulation for enrolled students. i%±s coa- 
oentration of students heijs- ::o account for the-sigher HEGP percent c ^ graduates 
to enrollees in Tables 5 and 5. 

^®^^*^^^^®J^y^?"Se percentages of students who first enrolled in SEEK and 
HEOP five or more years prior to 1973-7^^ were still enrolled in 1975-7/f. An 
equally large percentage of students were enrolled nine or more semesters. Of 
the EOP and SEEK students who may have participated in opportunity programs five, 
six or seven years, EOP students are progressing toward the degree at a rate 
greater than students in SEEK. Further, the percentage of SEEK students earning 
under 25 credit, hours (freshmen) is disproportionately larger than the per- ■ 
centages of 1973-7^ entrants and 1-2 semester participants. Thus, many of those 
students who hav,e been enrolled more than two semesters have earned less than 
25 college credits. . - , 
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"Sible 7 

Stjttias m ''4?gs rt .unity Students in 
Baccalaoii/it^ate .#i'ieree Programs, 1973-7^ 











l>i stri buticn 

of 73- ?A I-nrcUfce 




HEOP 


EOP^ 


By Date of Entry 

1973-74 
1972-73 
1971-72 
1970-71 
1969-70 
Before 1969-70 




30.7% 
V26.7 
22.9 
17.0 
2.2 
Q.4 


-34.4% 
28.3 
1'9.1 
11.4 

5.1 

1.7 


5yKo, Semesters 
In College 

1-2 
3-A 
5-6 

9-10 + 


10«7 

a. 7 


28.5 
26.1 

22.8 

ia.3 

4.3 


35.5 
27.2 
17.3 
11.8 
8.2 




JyCredits Accumulated' 
Toward Degree .2 

0-24 
25-48 
49-72 
73-96 
97-120 
120+ 


-49.4 

m,i* 

11.8 
8.5 
5.5 
5.4 


21.2 
23.3 
18.9 
16.7 
9.4 
10.6 . 


32.3' 

24,0 \ 
■18.3 \ 
11.7 \ • . ^ 
6.8 

6.8 ■( 

! 
i 
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Includes Age. and Techs, 
. 2Based on a ten-semester time-aisngthened degiree program. 

EKLC 



Status of Opportunity Students in 
Associate Degree £co grams, 1973-7^ 



Distribution of 
■1973-7^ Enrollees 


HKC.i' 
T\/o-Ycrtr 


EOI? 

Cofn:riuni ty Col 1 CRCi 


By Date of Entrj 

iyvi-72 

197()"71 
10G9-7O 
•xjeiore lyoy— 70 


% 

A3. 6% 
52.3 
2.5 
0.3 
O.G 

U. (j 


7. 

7A.2 
20.9 
^.7 
0.2 
0.1 
0,0 


t. 

Bv Ilimber Semesters 
in College 

1-2 

5-6 
7-8 
9~10f 


31. 7% 
66.5 
1.8 

dio 

0.0 


6/i.6% 
25.7 
8.2 
0.9 
0.6 








By Credit Accumula- 
ted Toward 
Degree ' 

0 ~ 2k 
25— k8 
^9 - 72 
73-96- 
97"-=~^20 
120 + 


60.87. . 
31.0 

7.5 

0.7 

0.0 • 

0.0 


55.5% 
26. A 
li.7 
2.3 

Less than ^ 0. 1 
0.0 



1 

Eased on si^ semesters in time-lengthened degree pcoerara. 



f 
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EOP students at conummity colleges e2:i-i)it r=.tss o-i progress and 
"holdrng power" in tetss: of credit acciamiaaticii, equal to, ±£. not greatet^'tmar., 
those of their counterparts two-year nonjjubl— . ineiifercions (Tabl« 8). 3!he- 
witbdxawal of the Collis^ fDr-.-Huinan Services from BfflO? stains will, it is arrfcicisated, 
be rejected in a fm-ther equalization of the public/iiidepeinient figures for 1974^75. 

The reasons for Sfflparstioii of students tx-osi the piargrain: are racked in Table % 
Even though academic diiBmiBsal was: the; primary cause of separation, transfer and 
academi c leai^e cannot he construed to mean "attrition," since transferring implies 
continuing the educational process, while voluntary leaves of absence can be 
terminated at any' time by re-enrollment. Transfer and xeadmitted students jplayed. 
a more important role iaa attaining projected enrollments for the HEOP part-time,, 
EOP state ogjerated, aad SEEK Brograms than for other categories of programs' (JJMMe 10). 
As expected, transfer out was the major/ reason for separation for part-time ^udeitts. 
It should be, aioted in this regard that SEEK does not accept transfers from the 
other opportunity programs. Thus, all students in this category would he College 
Discovery referrals or SEE2C readbnits. 



i 
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IABIE9 

Sank Order of .Progysm Separation Conditions, 1973-?V 





' l*af e 


Acadeiiii:: 
pismissal, . 


! 

1 

Financial 


Personal 


Medical 


transfer 


Other 


SEEK 2 


1--- 












... 












• ' '"r"" ■ ■ 


HEQP 
Four-Year 


) 


1 


6 


2 




7 


ii. 


. Jteo Year 


5 


3.5 




1 


2 






Part-Time 




6.5 


if 


3 




1 




















m.. 

State Oper. 


I 


3 


if 


5 , 




7 i 




Com. Cols.. 


6 


3 


' if 


2 


7 


5 




AvsEBge 
Rankinp! 


3 


1 


5 


if 


6 ' 


7 


7 



Graittate ii[it.iiicluded* 

^SonBsfetijscBBrate, as allfetraffiter Comunity College.;stuiients ..are recorded 



Table 10 

Status of Stuaeats Enrolled, it Opportunity 
Programe by of Admseiras, , Wyjk^ 



Percent as: 


SEEK 


i::EOP 


EOP 




Tour-year i 




Part-Time 


___5_tate Oper. 


Comni. Cols. 


Piret-Tiiners 


AM 


12.2 


19.3 


32,9 


.... 15.6 




Transfers/ 
Readmits 


9.0 


3.5' ; 


7.6. ^ 


13.7 


,11.6 


'3.8 


All Others 
(Continuing sts,) 


73.0 


! 

{ 

82.,5 \ 


„. 73.1 




72.8 




rotals 


100.0 


100.0 ■ 


10C.0 


10C.0 i 


100.0 


looio 
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"Average over all sessions. 
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Demographic Characteristics of Opportunity Students, 1973-7^ 

Opportunity Programs have provided a major avenue for access to higher education 
for ethnic minorities. The percentage of opportunity students belonging to minor- 
ity groups ranged from 61.1 percent at the community colleges to S3. 3 percent at 
SEEK (Table 11). Larger percentages of nonminority students were enrolled in lower 
division and EOP State-operated programs. 

Opportunity students tended to be older than the traditional college student 
(over 21 years of age); a majority were female (Table 12). Thfere were large per- 
centages of older studerits at SEEK -and HEOP part-time programs. HEGP programs en- 
rolled a greater percentage of females than their public counterparts. HEOP two-year 
and part-time programs, as well as EOP community college programs, serve a great 
number of persons over 25 years of age. 

The income scales which determine economic eligibility for these programs 
caused over 95 percent of this- year 's entrants to come from families with gross in- 
comes of under $10,100 (Table 13). Many students_were independent, with virtually no 
income while attending college (Table 1^). The percentage of students that came from 
households of over four members ranged from 1^ percent to 32 percent. HEOP part- 
time programs enrolled the largest percentage of independent students, while SEEK 
enrolled the largest percent from mid-sized families. Tee. most married students 
were found at the HEOP two-.year colleges. The percentage of first-time students rer- 
ceiving Social Services was generally higher than those for students receiving V; A. . :■ 
Benefits and Social Security. New students with V.A. Benefits played an important ■ 
role in the enrollment of HEOP two-year programs. 



Table 11 

Percent Distribution of Opportunity Prograni Students, According to Ethnicity, 1973-7^ 





Black 


iiative 
American 


Oriental- 


Spanish 
Surnamed 


Subtotal 


White ■ 


Any 
Other 


Total 


SEEK 


62.5^ 


0.1^ 


_M 


. 28.9^ 


: , 


6.1^ 


oM 


100.0^ 


Four-Year 


%.o 




2-? 


22.6 


86.2 


12.8 


1.0 


100.0 


Two-Year 




. , - 15.^ . 




. 9.2 


67.2 


. : 32.8' ,. 


**** 


mo , 


Part-Time 


%y 


0.3 


^o.2 


7.3 ■ . 


86.1 


12.6 


1.3 ■ 


100.0 


. State- 
Operated 




■ 1.1 


1.1 


12.8 : 


71.3 


22.2." 


6.5 


100.0 


. g gomin. Colls 


56.5 


OA 


0.2 


. 5.0 


■61.1 


_ 37.5 




100.0 


Mean 


60.5' 


0.7 


1.5 


■19.0 ■ 


81.6 


16.2 


2.y' 


.100.0 
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Table 12 . 

Sex and Age Summary of Opportunity Students, 1973-7if 





% 

Under 21 


7. 


2 

Above 25 


1 Mal« 


, ; % ■ 
I'tinale 


SEtK:^ 


36.9% 


<> 

•33. 37. 


11.57. 




58.85^ 


HEOP 

Fou r-Year 




39.3 


15. A 




52. A J 


Two -Year 


3^.6 


19.5 


A5.9 


28.7 


71.3 


Part-Tire 


10.6 


25.2 


6A.2 




58.9 


EOF; 
State-Operated 




33.3 


17.6 


53.2 


A6.8 


Cowra. Colleges 


^0.9 


31.5 


27.5 


A5.3 


5A.7 



^es not include breakdown on Queens and Medgar Evers Collefres. 

T)nly applicants under 30 are SEEK - eligible. S 
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Table 13 

Accumulative Distribution of Gross Family Incomes of Opportunity Students, 1973-197'f 



t 


Oto 

"JOW 


3601* 

s inn 


5101. 


6501. 


7801. 


9001-, 
10,100 


10,101. 
11,100 


11,101- 

t *\ AAA 

12,000 


12,001. 
12,800 


SEEK 


fit 


AA 97 




OA 


OA. 


j 

97.77, j 98. 9J 


1 ' 99,V. 


1 ■ ' 

1 All 

! , ,,, 


HEOPt 




\ 




07 0 




97.4 


99.0 ' 


99.1 


99.5 


ivo iGsr 

♦ 




72.1 


B3»7 


91.3 


■ f 

95 »4, 


98.3 


99.4 


99.A 


99.4 


Part Time,:.! 


7 59.7 


73.3 

t w WW 


81,9 


91,4 


95.0 


,98.3 


•99.3 




inn n 


EOPj 
State Oper. 


A3.8 


60.7 


73.0 


84.1 


91.1 


-94;7. 


96.6'' 


■97.4' 


98.1 ' 


Conn). Coll. 


57a 


73.2 


85.3 


93.0 


" 97.6 


I 

•98.6':' 


,';9?i5':' 


99.6 


w 


Hean 


47a 


^5,4 


78,5^ 

■it 


88.5 


'94.6 


•97,2 


98;5' 


.58.9 
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IV 

Academic Background 

Opportunity students have had, definitioAi a poor academic preparation for 
a •successful college career; in fact, almost 35 percent of the entrants did not 
have academic high school diplomas (Table a?wo-thirds of those newly admitted.., 

had high school averages under 80 percent; most ranked in the lower three fifths of ' 
their graduating classes.' Many opportunity c^tudents entered the programs in 197>7^ 
without diplomas or with General Equivalency Diplomas .(GED's). . The lower division 
and part-time programs enrolled students who exiiibited the highest percentage in 
these "disadvantaged'* categories. 

The median Regents Scholarship Examination score for the ^entire prospective 
college-going population in fall 1973 was 13 6. Since the curve of .these scores was 
positively skewed, a score of I60 fell at the 65th percentile. .Most EOP students 
had ESE scores under I60, with about 75 percent with scores under 120 (Table I6). 
The distribution of ACT scores also demonstrates the below-average performance of 
opportunity students on standardized tests. RSE scorea were not available for HEOP 
and SEEK populations; they were a requirement for entrance only at SUNYw 

According to the State norm, a score of 56O on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests ranks at about the 71st percentile in Math and about the 85th percentile in 
Verbal (Table I7). Very few opportunity students admitted in 1973-7^^ scored above 
560 on either test. Among students in baccalaureate degree programs, EOP students 
had a greater percentage above 379; however, more^HEOP students scored in the 320-379 
range. Therefore, on the average, HEOP students had slightly better cumulative scores 
than EOP students (Table I8). 

43 
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HEOP two-year programs accumulated more students in the lower ranges than 
did BOP community college programs, HEOP part-time students had the lowest dis- 
tribution of scores. In all cases, opportunity program students are demonstrably 
performing more poorly on these standardized tests than the test-taking population 
as a whole. 

The SEEK.program did not report high school rank, type of diploma, RSE or 
SAT scores for 1973-74- 
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Table 1^ ■ 

Distribution of Opportunity Students by Numbernn Household, Married and 
■ Benefits Received, l^'ij-'^k 



V ' 





Dne (indepen- 
dent Student) 


2-V 


5+ 


i Married 


V.A. 

Benefits 


Soc. Serv. 

Funds 


Soc. Security 
Funds 


mi 


16.5^ 




32.1^ 


7.8^ 




28.7^ 


8.5^ , 


m 

Four-Year 


21.1 


46,8 


32.1 




._ 5.0 


26.1 




Two-Year 


.. 20.3 


M 




39.1 , 


.'..•9.3 


19.2 


... 10-5, 


Part-Time 


58.0 


t 




^ ft 
;.o 


/ 


li.., 


6.2 


EOP 

■'State 
Operated 


1 

__27.1 






'k,o.. 


3.1 


lO.B 


6.8 


Coiniii* 
Colls. 


35.9 


3^..o 


21.2 




3.7 


■25.1 ■ 




Mean 


.. 25.5 




29.1 


^'5 


12.8 


l'+.9 


/ 7.9 ' 
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Table 15 



SumniarfTable for Entering Freshmen, V)'jy']k 



Percent of Opportunity Students 
T' - with Average "Grade in High 
/ School below 80^. 

^■2, . Percent of Opporiiinity Stsdents 
; . ,^with Average. Grade in Hi^' 
;; .;^ChiS)l Below 705^. 

3.' Percsnt.iOpportunity StudsntB 
: . Lower Three Quintiles. 

. of tleir Graduating: Eigh 
. '"School Class. 

Jf . : Percent Opportunity Studsnte 



■; .; Scho!ol with a Non-Acadeumc 
i -Dipbiiia; 



5..' :No Diploma, 
:;G.E.D. ■ 





I 


■ 2 ^ 


? „ 


k '■ 


y 




8c^. 


Below 
70?^ 


Lower 5 ■ 
OuintilpK 


Academic 

TV] Til rtmo 


No; 

Ml 1 A MA 

i^ipioma 


GED 


SEEif 






n/aV 




16.6^ 


_8.8^ 


HEOP 
-Vyeai' 


63.3 


1^.3 




21,5 


1^.5 , 


' .0 


2 Year 


57.9 


25.7 


65.5 


60.7 


1^.1 


lU ; ' ' 


'Part-time 


20.8 


7.8 




i^iO 


on n 


.J6.5 


|0P 

_ State Oper. 


68.6 - 


, 23.5 


■69.7 


2if.5 


1.1 


.1.9.7 


Conrai, Colls. 


63.? 


■22.9' 


;J.3' 


.29.8 


5.0; 


^20.3';::':, 


Hean- 


M ^ 


22.3 








13.^ ' \ 



1 



7.7^ unknown, 



2 



Not. Available. 
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Distribution of Standardized Test Scores far JlOP Students Enter% 1973^?if 



.'ilSE Scores 


state 'Operated 


Comnunity 3oll, ! 


ACT 

Scores- 


State operated 


i Coitimmiitv Cnll . 


i 160+ 






Above- c25 


1 


: l^lO 160 






23-2^ 


0.0 i 


(■ 5.8 


:120'-. 13J 


U5 - 




21^22 


1 
1 


...1.9 


^ loo " 119 


17.0 


' 15.? 


19-20 . • : 


. ' 2y • 


..9.6 . 




.27.0 


27.3 


. -17-18 _ 


16.0 


.:15.^ • . • 




26.3 


31.0 . 


15-16" 


8.0 






8.1 


l^f.O 


BeljQvl5 : 


. 4q i 






100.0^ ' 


100. 0^ 


Total ■ ; 


.isoiO^ ; 
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so; 



er|c 



;;i-itH,'( -.1] 



Distribution of SAT Scores for Opportunity 
Students Entering in 



< 


■ _ m 


■..VEBBAl, ■ 


560+ 


mm 


320-370 


260-319 


,260-, 


560+ 


380-559 


320-379 


26O-JI9 


260- . 


estate Norm. , 






9.3 • 




1.8^ 


I6.it^ 


58.8^ 


liO^ 


7.1^ 


, 3.S 


':BEOP: \ 
:-: tour-Yr. 






•29.2 


18.5 


3.8 


1.0 


38,1. 


31.7 ' 


I' ■ 

22.5 




i^yiwo-Yr.' '. 




,15.1 . 


35.9 


3^ ' 






39.6 


15.1 


'28.3 


^17.0 


:^:^Part-Tiie 


m M ' 




30.1.. 


1?,1 


1.9 




^5:3 


30.1' 


22.7 




,EpP:. 

fi^State; ,■ 
'■Operated 


6.6 




26.3 


15.5 


2.9 


3.5 ^ 


31.7 ■ 


.26.1 ■ 


19.1 : 


. 9.6 


CbBraunity 
■•College 


2.2 




22.5^ 




6.2 ■■ 


1.1 


■ f ' . 


22.1: 


27.9 


19.5' 



■51. 



I 

i\) ■ 



5i 



4 



'SEEK does not collect this data, 
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TABIE 18 



Accumulative Distribution of Combined SAT Scores 
Among Opportunity Students Entering in 1373-7^ 







HEOP 




EOP 




COMBINED 
SAT'b 


FOUR 
YEAR 
PROG. 


TWO 

YEAR"! 

PROG." 


PART- 

TIMB 

PROG. 




STATE 
OEER. 
COLLEGES 


COMMUNin . 
COLTiEGEiS 




Above 
1120- 


100. 03^ 








100.051^ 


100. 01^ 




1070- 


99.0 


100.05^ 






---96.-7—" 


99.1 
98.0 




1020- 


95.7 


92.5 


- 


- 






970- 


9*^.5 


90.6 






"sfO.7 


95.9 




920- 


.:37.'f 


86.8 


lOO.OSI^ ' 




"83. if 


90.6 




870- 


82.3 


81.1 


92.5 




,78.5 


87.^ , 




820- 


70.5 


77.3 


83.1 




-.66.6 


79.5 




770- 


61.2 


75. 


5'f.8 




3^.7 


' 69.5 ■ 




720r- 


50.3 


60.3 


'f9.1 




ifif.7 


6'f.8' 




670 


30.5 


'f5.2 


2'f.6 




26.8 






6201 


22. if 


ifl.if 


-18.9 




l8.if 


ifl.6 




570 


7.0 


16.9 


1.'9 




■ 8.9 


19.5 




Below 
520 


3.8 


7.5 


1.9 




2.9 


5.8 




» 1 - 



SEEK data not eivailable. 
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Major Subject Area of Study For OpportunityStudentfi 
Enrolled in Associate Degree Programs 1975-197'i 





H E 0 P 


E 0 P 


Major Sub- 
]ect Area 


2 Year/I'art-Tiine 


State Operated Community Colleees 


Business & 
Comnerce 
TechuoloRies ♦ 




13.6^ 


17.5^ 


Data 

Processing 
TechnoloKies 


■ 0.2 




1.3 


Health 
/ Services 
■ Paraaiedical 


1.1 


■1 

6.8 


8.6 


Natural 
Science 
Technoloffies 


0.1 






Public Service 

Belated 

Technology 


, 10.9 


Ik , 


7.1 


Other 


9.6 


16.3 


10.8 


Liberal 
Arts 


0,0 




38.0 


Undeclared 


71.6 


5.2 


. 15.2 . 


TOIL ■ 


100.0" 


100.0 


100.0 
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Major Subject Area of Study for Opportunity Students, 197 , 3>-7^ - 
Two-Year and Part-Time ; Among the public college students, public services- 
related technologies was the most popular occupational field of study. Most 
HEOP students were working toward two-year degrees in the liberal arts (Table I9). 

Four-Year : Social sciences and education were the most important subject areas 
of study among opportunity students and regularly admitted students. Business and 
management also ranked high for both regular and special progi*ara students (Table 20). 
Many students in the public sectors were yet undocided about a major, despite the 
fact that thfe>y were juniors and seniors. 



Table 20 

Rank Order of Major Areas of Study For Upper Division 
Students in ^- or 5-Year Bachelor Degree Programs 1973-7^ 



Rank 


SEEK 


HEOP 


- E. 0 P 


Statewide for 
Regular Students 


1 


Social 
Sciences 


Social Sciences 


Social Sciences 


Social Sciences 


2 


Education 


Education 


Education 


Education 


3 


Business & 
Management 


. Business & 
Management 


Undecided- 


Business & . 
Mamagement 




Undeclared 


Psychology 


Health 


Letters 


5 


Psychology 


Biological 
Sciences 


Fine Arts 


Psychology 
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Supportive Services Utilized by Qppo.r ^ ;unity Students in 1973-7^ 

Oaie disparity between the educational tools possessed by the ' oppor- 
tunity student and the performance demanded at the college level requires 
major efforts in educational support, remediation and development. To meet 
the challenges presented by the inadequate high school preparation of oppor- 
tunity students, public and independent institutions throughout the State 
have developed comprehensive programs of tutoring, counseling and developmental/ 
supportive/remedial courses, 

■?^^9^Aflfi is provided to assist students in a nonformaJ-, supportive set- 
ting, to l^lp them master basic techniques. Patterns of usage of this service 
varied (Table 21), with the average number of hours utilized ranging from 5.2 
at the community colleges to l8.6 at the two-year independent colleges. 



TABLE 21 



Tutoriiig Services to Opportunity Students 









1973-7^ • 




■ SEEK 






HEOP 






EOP 










FOBR 
YEAR 


TWO 
YEAR 


PABT- 
TIME 




STATE 
OPER. ■ 


COMM. 
OOLLS. 


Tutoring Hours 


100,375 




57,789.75 


5,883 






66,785 


13,085 


Avg. No. of 
Tutoring Hrs. 
Per Enrolled 
Students 


11. k 




13.9 


18.6 ^ 


5.8 




9.5 
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Based on average fall-spring enrollments. The mean for all prograxus is 
10.4 tutoring hours per student per academic session. 
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Tutoring tends to be less used as students move into the upper levels. 
'Vhile most of the students tutored were lower division, almost 30 percent of 
those tutored in the HEOP four-year programs were- juniors and seniors (Table 
22). The average number of hours received by each tutored student ranged from 
16 to 2k hours. The percent of students tutored was very high for the HEOP 

full-time program* Public sector programs did not submit this information. 

V 

Of the various areas in which tutoring was offered, social sciences, 
language arts, and physical sciences tended to predominate. Students at SEEK 
utilized tutoring in the basic skills areas more than did those in other programs 
(Table 23). / 

Tutoring is judged by program personnel to be most effective when the 
tutor is a peer of the tutored student; this process has proven effective at ' 
many educational levels. Graduates, or professionals (advanced degree holders), 
are used when the subject matter is highly specialized or where upper division ' 
students are either scarce or" non-existent (two-year and part-time programs). 
Peer tutors were highly utilized by all programs, but especially by those in 
the public sector. Professional and volunteer tutors were more prominent in the 
independent than the public sectors. 

Counseling; services are provided to help students in defining and realizing 
their goals. These services are always available to opportunity students. The 
number of contact hours, weighted for the percentage of students who actually 
saw counselors, vaxied greatly, however, with a range from 8.1 hours per student^ 
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TABLE 22 



Distribution of Tutoring Service; 
to Opportunity Students , 





HEOP 




FOUR 
YEAR 


TWO ^ 

XJIiHXl 


PART- 


Tutoring Hours 


57,789.75 


5,883 


6,6k2 


Total No. of Sts. 
Tutored 


2,372 




^22 


a) Percent 
Lower Division 


70. 


100.0^ 


9^.8% 


b) Percent 
Upper Division 


29.6 




5.2 


Average No. Hps. 
fieceived 




23.9 


15.7 


Percent Tutor Con- 
tacts of Total 
Enrolled 


57. 29^^ 


77.7^ 


36.7^ 


~-a ■ - . _ 







^SEEK, EOP data not submit t e d 



'I,e> ,57^ of all HEOP students had some tutoring during the 
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TABLE 23 



Distribution of Tutoring to Opportunity Students, 1973-7't, 
by Subject Area and Level of Tutor 





' SEEK 




HBOP 


J 

EOP 




Subject Area 


• 


Jour, ' 
Year 


Two 
Year 


. Part . 
Time. " 


State 
Oi^Grated 


Comunity 


Language Arts 


31.7^ 


. 23.3^ 


25.0^ 


20.1S^ 


17.2^ 




itudy Skills 


12.1 




10.2 


22.1 


13.2 


^ .15_.0 


Social Science 


1Q..5 




21.7 


21.if : 


23.2 


6.7 


Physical 'Science 


16.6 




I61I 


u 


• 26.7 




Other 


29.1' 


20.3 • 


27.0 




19.7 ■ 


,:..^.7 


Total Hours 


100.0^ 


100,0^ 


100.0^ 


100.0^ 


100.0^ 


100.0^ 
















Level of Jutor 














Undergraduate 


63.1^ 




32.6?^ 




72.9^ 




Graduate 


22.1 




12.2 


>7.? ... 


12.5 


y . ■ 


Professional 


M 


16.5 




1?.7. 




17.1 ., ' 


Paid 




'88.1 




■98.6 . 


NA 


■ 85.6' 


Voluntary i 




11.9 ^ 


50.V 




■ja' 
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per 36-week period at HEOP part-time programs to ^2.9 hours for HEOP two-year 
programs (Table 2k). The number of students per counselor (caseload) also 
showed great variation even within sectors* Since counseling personnel were 
repoz-ted by headcount, with many part-time staff involved, extrapolations are 
difficult to draw. However, examination of the student contacts as a per- 
centage of the total enrolled shows that counseling at SuriY was not as highly 
utilized as in other sectors. 

Counseloi;;s performed a variety of functions. Educational counseling was 
their primary activity (Table 25), with personal and social counseling generally 
second. Even though these areas of counseling services are normally thought to 
be available as a matter of course at collegiate institutions, they are es- 
pecially provided for opportunity program students. 

Special Coursework ; Students in these programs usually take a series of 
courses, some for no credit (remedial), and others with a strong emphasis on 
basic skills, combined with college level work as they move into the regular 
college curriculum. CourGes in the langua^^ arts and other subject areas 
generally comprised one-half or more of such courses taken by opportunity 
-Students (Table 26). Eeading and suudy skills were generally the least en- 
rolled courses. EOP did not submit this data. 

Completion rates ranged from 65 percent to 8? -percent with SEEK offering 
1,700 sections of such courses (Table 27). 'vihile SEEK courses met for longer 
periods of time, HEOP courses met more hours per week; the total contact 
hours are nearly equal. EOP did not submit this data. 



Table 24 

Counseling Services to Oppoxtanity Students' 1973.71+ 











HEOP 




EOP 




SEEK 




Four 
!r. 


Two 
Ir. 


Part 


State 
Operated 


CoMunity 
Colleges 


Total No. Counselors 


180 










146 


70 


Totallo. Sts. Served^ 








79'^ 




4,229 


769 


Avg. Hours Per Wk. in 
Student Contact Per 
Counselor , 


29.8 




9,8 


it 

23.1 


16.9 


12.8 


13.5 


Contacts as ^ of Total 
Enrolled 


^ 59.9^ 




36.8^ 


117.5^ 


20.3^ 


31.2^ 


23.6^ 


Hrs. per St. per 36 wks. 


36.5 




■ 36.6 


36.5 


. 32.9 


30.8 


37.1 


No. Sts. Assigned per 
Counselor, 








: '52.9 


41.2 


1 

PQ-O 


1 1 4U 


Total Students Enrolled 
per Counselor "1 






17.0 


21.1 


82.2 


4^.0 


36.1 


Weighted hrs. per student 
_jier 36 weeks 


21.9 




26,0 


42.9 


8.1 


9.6 


13.3 



HeadcountsJ 187 HEOP counselors are part-time 
May be duplicated headoounts 
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Table 25 

4 

Rank Order of Counseling Contacts by 
Purpose In Opportunity Programs, 1973-7^f 





SEEK 


I HEOP 


EOP 




.Pour 
Year ' 


Two 
Year 


Part- 
Time 


State- 
Operated 


Comraiinity 
Colleges 


: Psy cholo gi c al 


k 


• ^-5 


k 


0 


3 




Personal & Social 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


. 5 


^Educational 


1 


1 


1 


.....1.. 


■ 1 


1 


Plac era en t - Vo c at i onal 
^& 'Educati onal 


3 


3 


3 


2 




' 2 


dther 


5 




0 




5 


3 



Table 26 . 

Percent Distribution of Remedial/Developmental/Supportive 
Courses Utilised by Opportunity Students, 1973-7^ 



Ar.ea ' ' 


SEEK 


HEOP 


Foiir Yc- al- 


: Two Vonr 


>,ParL---Time 


Study Skills 




io. 87c 


11.5% 


1^.0% - 


Language Arts 




28.6 


23.0 „ 


21.0- 


Reading 


11,0 


13.8 


8.2 


18.0 


Math/Sciences 


'18.5 


25.5 


18.0 


16.0 


Other 


22,1 


21.3 


39.3 


31. Ox 




100.0% 


100.0?o 


ICO.0% 


— - — . • ^ — - 

■ 100.0% 
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Table 27 

Rernedial/Developmental/Supportive Courses 
■ Utilized by Opportunity Students, l973-7if'' 





SEEK 


HEOP 




J? UUK 

YEAR 


rrn»rr\ 
TWU 

YEAR 


PART- 
TIME 


Number of 
Sections 


1,699 


675 


61 


100 


Avg. "Number 
of Weeks 


1^.2 


11.6 


13-8 


1^f.7 


Avg. No.Hrs. 

Per Week 


3.7 




/f.O 


3-1 


Total Number 

Students 

Enrolled 


17,11^ 


^,759 


652 


1,^19 


Percent 

Students 

Completing 


77-3^ 


87.2^ 


87,1?^ 


6if.7^ 



EOP data not submitted 
'Duplicated headcounts. 
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Acad emic Progress of Opportunity Students-, 1973-7^ 

Two standard measures of student achievement are grade point average 
and rate of credit accumulation. The percent distribution of one-year grade 
point averages, based on a ^.0 scale, is exhibited in Table 28. Of the four- 
^ year programs, HEOP and EOP students demonstrated more favorable overall dis- 
tributions of GPA, with approximately 70 percent over 2.0. This may be acc^t 

66 



36 



r 



for, in part, by the greater proportion of SEEK students who are freshmen and 
by more flexible standards and expectations for student retention at the City 
University. .ffiOP two-year students had a higher distribution than their counter- 
parts in EOF. 



Table 28 .J 
GPA's for Opportunity Students in Attendance, 1973-7if 





SEEK 




HEOP 




EOP 


GPA Sange 






Four 
Year 


Two 
Year 


Part- 
Time 




State 
Operated 


Community 
Colleges ■ 


00 - .99 


23.2 




8.8 


12. if 


18.1 




12.6 


17.3 


1-0 - 1.9 


21.7 




22.0 




8..6 




18.9 


22.0 


_2 - 2.9 


37.^ 




51.0 


he.7 


28.6 




if8.2 


^3.5 


3-0 - k.o 


17.7 




18. a 


Zk.5 


ifif.7 




15. if 


17.3 



Opportunity students at HEOP and EOP are expected to acc cumulate an average of 
at least 12 semester hours per term. Based on a time-lengthened degree program, it 
would take a student ten semesters to graduate in a regular, 'four-year, proferram a^ 
six semesters in a , regular two-year program. While the' data in Table 29 indicate 
some incorrect information submitted by EOP, many opportunity students did not,, 
in I973-7A, earn 12 credit hours. All data include students who withdrew so that 
the averages are depressed. Also, sane- students, especially at SEEK, might only 
have attended for one of the two terms reported on here. CUNY reports that many 
SEEK students take a one semester leave of absence for personal and financial 
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reasons. 

Low totals in earned credits in the first several semesters are partially the. 
result of opportunity students being, enrolled in noncredit remedial coursework. 
Also, students in the la^t semester may have been "making up" a small number of 
credits needed to graduate. Finally, SEEK reports that "incompletes" made up 
after the close of the term were not recorded here. - 

Table 29 

Average Credits Earned by Students, by Academic Level, 
in the 1973-7'f Year"" 



1 



Ono year period. 





SEEK 






H E 0. P 




EOF 


No, Semesters 
in Program 






Four 
Year 


Two 
Year 


Part- 
Time 




State 
Operated 


Cominuni ty 
Colleges 


1^ 






7.1 


13.8 


7.7 




6.9 


5.9^ 


2 


13.5 




22.3 


19.7 


7.3 




15.9 


17.'f 


3 


12.2 




16.9 


28.2 


7.7 




20.6 


21.2 


k 


16.2 




22.7 


28.0 


9.5 




23.' 'f 


30.3^ 


5 


19.9 




18.8 


19.^ 


.8.7 




27.8- 


L 

30. V 


6 


19.1 




28.3 


3'f.5 • 


10.3 


20.6 


31.3^ 




'\h.3 




21.3 




11.7 




NA-^ 


3'f.6'^ 


8 


21.8 




28.1 




1'f.O 




23.1 


^^.k 




17.0 




25.0 




11.5 




NA-^ 


12.1 


10^ 


18.0 




11.5 




12.2 




5.8 


6.0 



ERIC 



Expected rate of accumulation credits per academic year)nQt applicablo. 

^Duta incorrectly aubmittod. 
Quostxonubio dfita. 
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Table 30, however, presents a more realistic picture, by measuring student 
credit accumulation against expected ''minimal performance,^' i,e, , accumulating 
credits as a rate sufficient to graduate in three years from a two-year, or five 
years from a four-year, institution. -By the fifth semester, slightly more than 
half of the HEOP two-year students were below the minimally expected credit ac- 
cumulation (60 credit hours). HEOP students in baccalaureate programs exhibited 
the greatest progress toward the. degree. 

The low percentage of SEEK students "on track" is reflected in the low 

... . .»t. 

course completion rate (Table 31 )• Some improvement is shown when those students 
who might be expected to be taking lightened loads, due to first entry or grad- 
uation, are removed from the calculations. Students at the community colleges, 
overall, have the best completion rates while HEOP leads the baccalaureate 
programs. 

CollegeiGoing Costs and Financial Aid for Opportunity Students, 1 973-7 

In 1973-7^, opportunity students came from families which had such limited 
resources to devote to education that college access would have been virtually 
denied if it had not been for opportunity programs. 
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Table 30 

Distribution of Opportunity Students 
by Total Hours Ac cumulated by 73-?^ 









v^recJiD Accuniul at. i or 


\ SEEK 


HKO> i| EOP ■"■ ~ • 


FOIJK 
YEAR 


TWO 
YEAR 


STATE 
OPER. 


com. , 

COLLEGE 


Percent be lov;-'ml nimal'''' 
performance 


37.^% 


13.8% 


50.1% 


29.2% 


25.4% 


Percent: Mlnimtnl 
expected performance 




27.0 


26.8 


30.1 


39.0 


Percent: Beyond mln- 
iruBl expected per- 
formance 


21.6^ 


59.3 


23. 1^ 


40.7^ 


4 

35.5 


TOTAL 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Percent Students 
"On Track'* 


62.8^ 


86.3 


A9.92 


70.8^ 


1 



V 



,^•7^ cannot be placed accurabely due to campus repor;:i 

p.h% '» '» 't t' II If n It ■ 

0X> " '» »' M II n It 

10.7^ " '» M II II II 
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Table 31 

■cent Credits Eanied:of Credits Attempted by Students in Opportunity Programs, 1973-7^ 



No. of Semesters 
in Program 


SEEK 


HE OP 


E 0 P 




Four 
Year 


Two 
Year 


Part- 
Time 


State 
Oper, 


P./^niffliivi'i "hit 

voinniuiiiTiy 


1 


^1 ma/ 


63.8^ 


^79.2^. 


65.1^ 


6l.it^ 


-.60.05^-,.,- 


I 


63. 


82.7 


86.5 


68.7 


82.5 


81.6 


5 


56.5 


79.^^ 


68.8 


71.0 


' ?8.2 ■ 


96.8 


J, 




80.1 


88.i} 


70.3 




89.0 


J 




80.7 


89.5 'J 


63,^ 


' ' 


89.9- 


6 


68.8 


00. u 


lOOtO 


77.3 


83.0 


89.if 


7 


63.2 


79.2 




75.7 


73.0 


. 91,^ 


8 


73.3 


■ 89.1 


■V* 


76.1 


90.0 


95.1 


■ 9 


72.8 


91.5 




■ 71.6 


82.8 . 


95.0 ■ 


10 


71.0 


_ 93.2 




73.^+ 


8it.3 


75.0 


1: 

Total Average 


63.8^ 


83.7^ 


81.8^ 


mi 


81.2^ 


, .8if,3% 


Average 2 - 9 
Semesters 


76.7 


8if.l 


82.3^ 


1 

70.7' 


82.0 ' 


87.5 



2"5 semesters only. 



^1 

Average college-going costs were derived from data submitted by the various 
institutions participating in opportunity programs. In 1973-7^, finazzcial aid 
personnel reported between S2,300 and $^,200 in expenses over a nine-month period 
for opportunity students enrolled in bachelor's degree programs, and $2,500 to 
$3,000 for students enrolled in associate degree programs (Table 32). 



Table 32 

1 P 
Average Costs Compared to Average Aid 

Available to Opportunity Students, 1973-7^ 





SEEK 


HEOP 

Four-Yeeir 


EOF 

State Oper. 


HEOP 
Two -Year 


EOP 

Comm. Colleges 


Total Average 
Aid 




S3, 508 


»2-,336 


8l,it26 




Total Average 
Budget 


2,319^ 




2,752^ 


2,9555. 


2,550^ 


Difference: 
Unmet Needs 


9 6 


$ (676) 


8 (386) 


9(1,529) 


9 (807) 



Educational and maintenance costs to the student as reflected in typical student 
budgets submitted by institutions. 



Including grants, work and loans (all sources except student and family). 
Average aid per Expenditure Report. 

Weighted mean for dependent commuter and independent student living away from home 
these are nine-month budgets. (Many SEEK students are on 12-month budgets.) ^ 

Dependent resident and commuter students only; these are nine-month budgets. 

Add $150 for upper division student budgets. Based on resident student budget; 
adjusted for commuter costs which were 19.^5^ lower in 1972-73, assuming a dis- 
tribution similar to 1972-73. 

Based on i97^+-75 budget of boarding students. 
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^2^ 

Because financial assistance for disadvantaged students was not sufficient to * I 

offset all college-going costs (Table 32), a student's budget can be examiiied in 
terms of those priority costs which had to be met so that a person can satisfy the 
institution's minimum demands. These were tuition, fees, and books. Living costs, ^ - 

: Jfflf una y , _s^^^ in institutional financial f'^--^^ 

^ aid packaging, so that the deficit between aid and cost was made to fall directly ^^-^ • 

upon the student. Table 33 demonstrates the ratio of educational costs to living ' 
costs for each group. The highest educational costs (6l percent of the total) were 
at HEOP four-year colleges which had high tuition, . while living costs were 89 percent 
of the total at SEEK, which had no tuition charges* ^ . 

Table 33 ' i 



Distribution of Budgeted College-Going Costs for Opportunity Students, 1973-7^ 





' • SEEK 


Four-Year 


Eop': 

state Oper* 


HEOP 
Two -Year 


EOP 

Comm. Colle<^ea 


College-Going Costs 
For Nine Months 


Amount % 


Amount . % 


Amount % 


Amount 9^ 


Amnnnt 94 


Educational 


« 253 10.9 




61.1 


« .950-'- 


28.6 






« 788 




Livinp 


2,066 89.1 


1,627 


38.9 


1,802 


71.^ 




50.8 


1,762 


69.1 .■ 


TOTAL 


' $2,319 






$2,752 








$2,550 





Add «150 for upper-diviHion /students at University Centers and colleges. 
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Grants jn dd to program students were not sufficient to pz;oyide adequate funds 
for living expenses, once educational costs were deducted (Table 5^), Table 3^} sfeaws 



Table ^if 

Grants to" Oppbrtunity Studen Compared 
to Budgeted Costs\ 1975-7^ ^ . 



SEEK^ 


HEOP ' 
FOUR YEAR 


EOP 

STATE OPER. 


HEOP. 
TWO YEAR 


1 EOP 

COMM. COLLS 


Total Average 

Grants in Aid Sl,^6l 


„ J2,898 


S2,ll8 


Si, 511 


Si, 277 


Less Educational 

Costs 253 


2,557 


950 - r 


1,500 


788 ; 


Remainder for 

Living Costs 1,208 




1,168 


(189) 


^89 


Lesis Living 

Costs5 2,066 


1.627 


1,802 


1,^55 


1.762 


Remainder: Unmet 

Need^ ' $ (858) 


$(1,286) 


S iS3k) 




$(1,275) 



Based on distribution of grants in Financial Aid Report. 
Does not include VA or SocieuL Security. 
From Table 55. 



Made up by work, loans and family contribution. With all these sources, a gap 
still remains (Table 52). 




that in almost every case grant funds were' insufficient to cover both educational 
and living costs for program students; loans and work were necessary to triake up the 
difference, as shown in Table 35. While the unmet need is shown as ranging from 
$385 to $l,525"^t these average budgets understate the degree of unmet need because 
,^^5^ the si2able^.number„_of„married and - independe^^^^ 

In all cases, the combined resources of the State of New York were greater than 
either Federal or institutional resources, due largely to opportunity program grants 
(Tables 35 and 36). HEOP four-year and EOF state-operated program students received 
the largest opportunity grants, while SEEK and HEOP two-year students received the 
least aid from this sourse. 

The effect of the first year of the BEOG phase-in was more substantial at , SEEK 
than at any of the other programs* This is due to the fact that the percentage of 
new ehrollees was much greater at SEEK than in other programs (Table 7), and thiis 
more students were eligible for BEOG. Because of the overwhelming percentage of 
dilder students enrolled in IIEOP two-year prograjna, BEOG had relatij^ely little effect 
there compared to the EOP community colleges (Table 35), 



'see Table 32- 



\ 



^5 



Grants and waivers among the independent institutions' differed greatly, with 
the senior institutionti providing four times as much aid as the two-year institutions. 
Institutional grants and waivers made to HEOP students in four-year colleges averaged 
10.5 percent lower than the opportunity grant in financial aid, SKEK is required to 
match the State dollar for dollar. Independent institutior^ with no such require- 
ment, provided grants/waivers which comprised up to 2^ percent of the financial aid 
package for HEOP students. While these institutional funds were from private 
resources, "institutional-funds committed by CUNY and SUNY were from public funds 
appropriated to the colleges through their operating budgets. Therefore, the amount 
of State/local aid to SUNY and CUNY students was even more substantial than indicated. 

Apparently, the availability of Federal work, loan and grant resources enables 
some opportunity students to attend the higher cost independent institutions. Work 
sources cannot be as readily used by opportunity students as by others, as work takes 
away from study time which the academically disadvantaged stuaent needs. Thus rel- 
atively moderate amounts are engendered through these sources in the opportunity 
programs (Table 37). 

The net effect of financial aid as it is now administered to opportunity program 
students is that most economically disadvantaged persons served are required to borrow, 
earn or contribute between $350 and Sl,500 per academic session (Table 52). 
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' Table 55 ' ■ 

Distribution of Average Aid per Sti it in Opportunity Prograjus, m~7k 





SEEK^ 


HEOP 
FOUfi ME 


: , , EOP HEOP 
STAIE.OPER. TWO EAS '•" 


/ EOP' 

' comm! coIlLs^! 


State Aid: 

Average Opportunity 
Grant 


$ 520 


1 951 


tlJ52 


S fill 


i 

; 1 


SI-HCS 


0 


^109" 




160 


158 • : 


NltGAC Loans 


375 


171 






■ 1^ ' ; 


Subtotal State Aid 


M 


1,511 


lit)25 


ol3 


' 1,029 


Institutional Aid:^ 
Grants/^ilaivers 


516 








7 


Loans 


NA 


8 


5 


0 


0 . 


Work 


NA 


1'4 


13 


0 


99' •' 


Subtotal Institutional Aid 


516 i m 


26^ 


■ 215 


■106 


federal Aid; 

_m 


130 


r 

65 


. ■ 55 


1+9 ■ 


" 82 


.SEOG 


155 




" .lo3 . 


123 


58 


NDSL 




29'6 


la," 


ID 


if5 ' 


VA/SOC. SEC. ■ . 


m 


129 




105' 


ll'i 


CWSP ■ 




121 


. _ 58- 


. 57 




Stfbtotal Pf^df^rfll AtH 


11^ 


1,025 


if62. 


_ ■ 350 


■ '383 ' 


Other 


1^2 


■117 ■ 


15 


^8 


1 ■ 


Total Average Aid 


2,32^ 


. 3,508 


2,366 


1,^26 


1,519 


5 . ~ _J 



Based on Expendit\;re Report Data incomplete, 

2 

■•For CUNY and SM, these represent State and local funds. 

3 

Difference of HOC due to rounding, 
o 

ERIC 



Percent Distribution of Financial A..s to Opportunity Students, ^.^k 




Based on Expenditure Report. Data incomplete. 

For CUNY and SW, these represent State and local funds. 

Difference of llOO :ae to rounding. 
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Table 37 



Type Aid 


SEEK-'- 
Amount % 


HEOP 
FoiiT-Year 
Amount % 


1 EOP 
State Oper. 
Amount % 


7 — ^ 1 

j HEOP 
Two -Year 
Amoimt % 


EOP 

Comm. Colleges 
Amoimt % 


Grants 


$i,kei 62.9 


S2,898 82.6 


$1,603 86. k 


$1,311 91.9 


$1,277 84,1 


Loans 


619 26.6 


^75 13.5 


182 9.8 


58 k.l 


59 3.9 


Work 


2kk 10.5 


135 3.8 


71 3.8 


57 h.O 


183 12.0 


TOTAL 


S2.325^ 


$3,508 


$2,366 




$1,519 



SEEK baised on Expenditure Report— data iucomplete. 
Difference's due to rounding 
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Opportunity Program Expenditures, 19?j-y4 

For regular college students, college-going budgets were similar to those of • 
opportunity students in terms of costs to the students. However, opportunity students 
were ^provided with essential supportive services to help ensure a successful college 
experience. The costs of these services were incurred in addition to regular college- 
going costs. The extent , of the'se costs and the services they represent will be 
examined here. 
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Professional services were supplied by numerous administrators, counselors 
and teachers who worked within the' opportunity programs to provide necessary supportive 
services. Table 39 shows that the ratio of students to special program personnel 
ranged from 11.1:1 at the two-year HEOP progr'ams to 8l.7:1 at the EOP community 
colleges.'' There is no close correlation between services to students, measured in 
caseload, and expenditures. While both SUNY groups spend about the same in supportive 
services, the community colleges have twice the caseload as the State-operated programs. 
The HEOP tw4year programs have about the same caseload as does SEEK but spent about 
8570 less per student. Currently, however, in the public sector the degrte of 
institutionalization, and special appropriations from the Legislature for..administrative 
services and additional personnel make it impossible to determine actual caseloads 
and expenditures. 

Table 39 summarizes those program expenditures incurred by each program on 
behalf of opportunity students. As in Table 35, financial aid for educational 
expenses fluctuated according to tuition costs, so that all the grant financial aid " 
received by students at independent two-year insitutions went toward tuition, books 
axid fees. The deficit in this case was so great that the average financial aid 
package would not include living expenses. . 



See Table 38. 



■ \ 
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Table 38 

Professional Personnel Caseload of Opport^JHty Student,?, and Average 
Supportive Services Expenditures per._Student , 1973-7if 



SEEK 


Total Professional 
Staff (PTE) 


1 

Caseload 


Expenditures 


HEOP Four-Year 


570.7 

187 


20.6 


»1,389 
82if 


EOP - State Operated 


158.8 


kk.8 


^81 


Average Four -Year 




21.6 


965 


HFOP Two-vYear 


28.5 


11.1 


815 


EOP Conun. Colls. 


30.9 


81.7 




AveraKe Two -Year 




^7.8 


^7^ 



fiatxo of FPE number of students to FTE personnel on special 

3 

'Per student in Supportive Services, 



program lines. 



Independent four-year institutions expended the greatest amount rf dollars 
per opportunity students, and the community colleges the least. Despite the lack 
of tuition at; CUNY., the SEEK programs expeaded more funds than the other public ' 
sector' programs. Such -expenditures- represent all Federal, State, city and institu 
tional expenditures on behalf of opportunity program students, including work and 
loan programs. 
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' Table 39 

Total Opportunity Program Ejipenditures per Student 
Supportive Services Plus Tuition, Tees and Books 
Plus Financial Aids Toward Living Costs 



HBOP ^ 
Four-Year 



EOP 

State Oper. 



HBOP 
Two-Year 



Supportive 
Services 




•Ed. 
Costs 



2,557 



950 



Educational ' 
Eicpenditures 

J 1,6^12 



Kaintenance 
J2,0?2 



J51 



1,^16 




Total. Expenditure 

per. 
Students 



I 

SEEK data based on Expenditure Seport, data incomplete 



2.. 



3 



Financial aid for living "costs" does not reflect actual student need, only actual awarda. 

) ■ . 

Students' own resources for wich prbgraaifl are not accountable. 



if» 



FroB-all federal, State, City and institutional, sources 



Apper|dix A 



Mstitutions Participating in New York state 
Opportuni ty -p-rograms, 1973-7A 



A. City University of New York 
I. SEEK 

Bernard M, Baruch College 

Brooklyn College 

City College 

Medgar Evers College 

Hunter College 

John Jay College of Criminal Justice 

Herbert H, Lehman College 

Queens College 

University Center 

York College 

Richmond College 



II. College Discovciry ...^ 

Borough of Manhattan CcDimnunity College 
Bronx CommMnity College 
Hostos Copnmunity College 
Kingsborough Community College 
Kingsborough Bilingual Institute 
New York City Community College 
Queensborough Commun-inty College 
Staten Island Community College 



Private Colleges and Universities. 

I. Four-Year Programs, participating in 1972-73. 



ERIC 



Bard College 

Barnard College 
tCanisius College 

College of. Mt. St. Vincent 
.College of New Rochelle 
, College of St. -Rose 

Colgate University. 
Columbia College 

Columbia University-General Studies 

Cornell University 

C.W. Post College 

Dowling College 

Elmlra College 

Fordharn University 

Hamilton-Kirkland Colleges 

Hobart/Wm, Smith College 

Hofstra University 

lona <"'vllege 

Ithaca College 

Keuka Col 1 oge 

LeMoyiie College 

Long Island University 
..Manhattan College 

Manhuttanville College 

Marist Coll-ige 
Mary^nount-^ianhattan College 
Marymount-Tarrytown College 
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Mercy College 

Mt* St, Majry College 

Nazaret^ College; 

iNev York. Inst, of Tech, 
(Old Westbury) 

New York Inst, of Tech. 

.(rjew -York) * ^ 

New York .University ' 

Niagdr^ University 

P^c.e University, New York City 

Pace University^ Westchester 

Polytechnic Inst. * Brooklyn 

Pratt Institute 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. 

Rochester Inst, of Technology 

Rosary Hill College 

Russell Sage College 

St, John Fisher College 

St. John' s University 

St» Lawrence University 

Siena College 

Skidmore College 

Syracuse University 

Unioj) College 

University bf Rochester 

Utica College 

Vassar College 

Wagner Colleee ^ 
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Two-Year Progran..^., participating in 1972-73. 

College for Human Services 
Eliiiabeth Set on Collage 
Harriman CoiiegG 
Junior College of Albany 
Mater Dei College 



Part-Time and Prison Programs, /participating in 1972-7^. 

Marist College at the Green Haven Correctional Facility 
Malcolm-King: Harlem Extension 
University College of Syracuse University 

Consortia, participating 1972-'73. 

Academic Opportunity Consortium 
* Associated Colleges of the Mid-Hidson Area 
^ Community Leadership Consortium 



New Programs, 1973-74. 

Albany Businp- ; College (Two-Year Program) c 

Junior Collet of Albany at the Coxsackie Correctional InstitutP fPr^-Cc o 



State University of New York 
X, State-Operated Campuses 
a). University Centers 

Albany 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Stonybrook 

Co 1 1 eges 

Old V/e<5tbury 
[ Oneonta 

Oswego 

Plattsburghi - 
Pot.sdam 
Purchase 



h) p University 

Brockport ' 
Buffalo 
Cortland 
F re don i a 
Cenesco 
Mt. Vovnon 
New Pal t/: 



3^* 



c) » Specialized Colleges 

College of EnviroMmental Science and Forestry 
Maritime Collo^o at Fort Schuyler 
Statutory College at Cornell University 

d) . Agricultural and Technical Colleges 

Alfred Farmingdale 
Canton Morrisvil le 

Cobelskill 



111 Community Colleges 

Broome 
Clinton 
Finger Lakes 
Corning 

Erie, City Campus 

Erie, North Campus 

Fashion Institute of Technology 

Ful ton-Montgomery 

Genesee 

Herkimer 

Hudson Valley 



Jamestown 

Mohawk Valley 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Wiagara 

Onondaga 

Rockland 

Schenectady County 
Suffolk County 
Sullivan County 
Ulster County 
Westchester 
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Appendix B 

College ■••■s covery .'inal Report, 1973-7^} 

(N.B. ~ Tables in this analysis follow, when possible those for the 

three sectors in the main body of this analysis, using the same 
numbering system. Tables are eliminated when data is lacking. ) 

The projected increase in enrollments for 1973-7^ was an increase of 5.5 percent 

over 1972-73 (Table B-i). College Discovery officials, contacted by' phone, verified 

the 1973-7^ enrollment at ^,l80-2.8 percent under the approved amount (Table B-2). 

Table 

Growth in' College Discovery, 1972-75 to 1973-7 



fieadcount 









Percent 


1972-73 


1973-7^ 




Growth 


Difference 


Rate 


^9 


4299 


220 


5.5 



Table B-2 

Pf ejected Versus Actual Enrollments in College Discovery 

1973-7^ 





Projected 


Actual 


Difference 


Percent Difference 


Elnrollmehts 


^299 


^180 


(119) 


(2.8%) 



The fall underenrollment was not made up in the spring, when there was 
a decline of 2.0^ (Table B-j). Table B-if does' not include "special admit" ' 
sgudents and others who could not be tracked through the system. /Therefore, 
the spring enrollment shows an increase rather than the decrease mentioned 
above. However, summer enrollments, represent one quarter of the fall "enroll- 
ments. L... 
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Table B-3 

Spring Versu<i Fall Enrollment, 1973-7^ 



jEnrollments 


Difference 


Percent 




(8if}' 


(.2.0%) 



Table B-^k 
Enrollment by Term, 1973-7^'^ 



Summer 


Fall 


Spring 


Summer Attendance as 
Percent of Fall Enrollment 


963 


3,79^ 


3,885 


25. k% 



Does not include students classified as "spc^cial admit" by College 
Discovery ^ ^ 5 



■ The separation rate from the first to the second semester ,vas at least 
23 percent (Table B-5). With 500 graduates \n 1973-7^, the "yield rate- averaged 
about 12 percent (Table B-6). 

Table B-5 

. , Change in Enrollment of CD Students Who Attended the Fall 
Semester, 1973, and who Returned for the Spring 
Semester, 197if 



Does not include "special admit" students 



'2 



Transfers/readmits could not be appropriately excJuded 



Fall 

Enrollees 


Returned 
for Spring 


Change 




Grads 
. 73-7^ 


Out Trans 
73-7^ 


Total Grads 
He Transfers 


3,79^ . 


2,93^ 


22.7?^ 




500 


if3 


3^'f3 
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Table B^6 



•^T' of Average Annual Enrollment, 1973-7^{ 



Number 
Enrolled 


Number 
Grads 


Percent 

Grads of Enrolled 


^^180 


500 


12.0^, 



Table B-8 



Status of CD. Students- in Attendance, 1973-7if 



. By Tt'ini of Entry 


% ^ 




By No. of Sems. 
in College 


% 


By Credits " ' " 
Accumulated 

Toward Degree^ % ■ 


1973-7^ 
1972-73 
1971-72 
1970-71 
1969-70 &. 
before 


30.7 
I'f.l 

3.9 
1..'. 




1-2 
_ 3 ~ ^ 
3 - 6 ^ 
7-8 
9 - 10+ 


52.8 
29.5 
1^f.7 
27.0 


0 - 23.9 57.7 

2J - ^7.9 26.8 
'-8 - 59.9 6.9 

8.7 



Based on 6 semesters in a time-lengthened degree program. 

Academical dismissal was the primary reason for separation from the 
program (Table B-9). Perhaps, problems specific to the „r.an poor are responsponsible 
for financial and personal as ranking so high. 

While first-timers were given as representing 25 percent of thoso in 
....tendance, College Discovery was not able to ascertain the status of many s^ude'^^ ■ 
for- this report- (Table B-10). 



(Rank. 


Rank 


Or*der oT Pro 


Table 
g*ram Separ« 


B-9 

Eition Conditions, 1973-7^ 


Academic 
Leave 


Academic 
Dismissal 

1 


FinanciijI 


Personal 


Medical 


Transfer 


Other 








3 


2 




■ 6 


7 
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Table B-10 

Status of Students Enrolled in College Discovery, 1973-7^+ 

First timers 2k. S% 

Others (continuing 

& readmit) 6k. 8 



Status Unknown 
Total 



1Q.3 

100$^ 



Table B-11 

Percent Distribution of CD. Students According to Ethnicity, 

1973-7^ 



Negro/ 
Black 


Native 
Amer. 


Oriental 


J Spanish 
Surnamed 


Subtotal 


White 


Other 


Total 


51.8 


0.1 


• 0.9 


36.3 


89.0 


10.2 


0.9 


100.0 



Minorities dominated the^ College Discovery enrollments, with blacks comprising 
the largest group (Table B-ll). The College Discovery students tended to be 
younger than students-in other opportunity programs (Table-B^lS) , with most of the 
students female. 

Almost 95 percent of the. entering freshmen had gross family incomes of under 
$10,100 (Table B-I3). More than half of all new students came from mid-sized 
families, and another third from large fami^Mes. Many students received Social 
Services aid while few were recipients of V.A. assrstance (Table B-l^)- 
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Table B^12 
Sex and Age of CD. Students, 1973--7^ 



Under 21 


- 25 


26 - 30 


Over 30 


Male 


Female 


52^0 


36.3 


10.6 . 


1.1 


^5.3 


5^K7 



Table B-I3 

Accumulative Distribution of Gross Family Income of New 
CD. Students, 1973-7^ 



$0 - 
3,600 


3,601- 
5,100 


5,101.- 
6,500 


6,501- 
7,800 


7,801- 
9,000 


9,001- 

"10,100 


10,101- 

11,100- . 


11,101 
12,000 


12,001 
12,800 


Over 
12,800 


36.1^- 


59.1 


72.4 


8k.3 


90.9 


. 9k.8 


^ 96.6 


98.2 


98.8 


100.0 
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Table B-lk 

Distribution of First-time CeD. Students 
by Number in Household, Married and Benefits Received, 

'1973-7't 



1 

Percent 






Percent EeceivinK / 


Number in Household 

One (inde- 
pendent 

student) 5+ 
11,1 55.9 33.0 




Married 


VA Benefits 


SocL .Ser, 
. Funds 


Soc. Sec, 

Funds 


7.5 




1 

31.6 


10,1 



The majority of new students had high school averages imder 80 percent, while 
fewer than one-third were in the lower three fifths of their graduating class. ^ Al- 
most three-fourths of all College Discovery students had academic diplpraas. The de- 
gree to which these students are disadvantaged cannot be detei^mined. accurately , 
since more than 3? percent of the high school performance data is listed as unknown 
(Table b-15i) • 

Moi'e than half of the College Discovery students were enrolled in liberal ai-ts 
programs, with, business and commerce technologies" the imajor occupational degree pro- 
gram (Tabie B-19). p 
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Table B-15 

Summary Table for Entering Freshmen, 197307^1- 



1. Percent of C.D, Students 
with Average Grade in High 
School below 

2» Percent CD. Students in 
the Lower Three Quintiles 
of Their Graduating High 
School Class 

3« Percent G.D. Students who 
Graduated from High School 
with a Non-academic Diploma 

CD. Students with GED 

5* Unknown 
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Table B-19 

Major Subject Area of Study for CD. Students, 1973- 7^ 



Tedhnologies in: j 






Business/ 
Commerce 


Data 

Processing 


Health Services/ 
Paramedical 


Natural 
Sciences 


Pub. Ser. 

Related 




Other Oc- 
cupational 
Programs 


Lib. 

Arts 


Unde- 
clared 


20* 6?6 


^.0 


/; 13.3 


1.3 


' 6.9 




. 2.7 


51.0 


0.1 



On the average, not many College Discovery students took ^.dvantage of 
tutoring services. Those who did, received more than 20 hours (Tables B--21-22). 
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Tables B - 21 --22 

DistrilDution of Tutoring Services 
to CD. Students, 1973-7^ 



Total 


Avg. No. Hrs* 












Percent Tutor 
Contacts of 
Total Enrol'-lec 


Tutoring 
Hours 


Per Total 
Enrolled 




Total No. 
Tutored 


Lower Upper 
Div. Div. 




Average Hrs- 
Eeceived 


2^,912 


6.0 




1,223 


58.2 






20.^ 


29 -3?^ 



Table B-^Zk 

Counseling Services to CD. Students, 1975-7^ 



Total No. of 
Counselors 


76 


j Contacts as % 
of Total Enrolled 


. H.1 


Total No. Students 
Served 


3, if 83 


Wo. Students Assigned 
per Counselor 


^5-9"^ 

I 


Avg. Counseling 
Hours Per Wk- per 
Counselor 




"WoT' Total Enr^jUed 
per Counselor 


55.0 


Coimseling Hrs. Per 
Student per 36 weeks 


20.7 


Weighted Hrs- per 
Students per 36 wks. 


9.1 



•Fewer than half of the students received counseling services, averaging 
almost 21 hours over a 56 week period. With counselors averaging 15 hours 
a week in direct student contacts, students received about nine hours of counseling 
each during the academic session (Table E^2^)- 



Some students may not have been assigned to specific' counselors. ^ 



